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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Meteorolites, or Stones which have fallen from 
the Sky. 


Amongst the few instances in which vulgar 
belief has outstripped philosophy in the expla- 
nation of natural phenomena, the fact of stones 
having really fallen from the atmosphere is 
perhaps the most remarkable. It is strange, 
that, after an accumulation of facts of such 
occurrences, merely to give the dates of which 
would fill more than a page of this journal, 
the scientific world should have looked on with 
callous indifference, and maintained the utter 
impossibility of such events. 

So late as the year 1790, an iron tempest 
which fell in a parish of France, and was au- 
thenticated by a great number of individuals, 
some of whom were of the highest respecta- 
bility, was treated in the most contemptuous 
manner by the journalists of the time, and said 


to be calculated to excite not only the pity of| 


the learned, but of all rational beings. Mean- 
while Mr. Howard, an able English chemist, was 
prosecuting the study of the subject, and pur- 
suing the only route which could lead to a 
solution of the problem. He collected speci- 
mens of stones which had fallen at different 
times, and in various places. His researches 
led to the important conclusion, that they are 
all composed of. the same principles, and in 
nearly the same proportions. This remarka- 
ble circumstance has since been proved by 
the investigations of philosophers of the high- 
est authority, both in chemistry and minera- 
logy. 

A thin crust, of a deep black colour, covers 
the whole of them. ‘They have no gloss, and 
the surface is roughened with small asperities. 
When broken, they are internally of a grayish 
colour, and are of a granulated texture, 
amongst which four different substances can 
be discovered by a lens. Those which occur 
most frequently vary from the size of a pin’s 
head to that of a pea. They are of a grayish 
colour, sometimes inclining to brown; opaque, 
with a little lustre, and capable of giving faint 
sparks with stecl The second kind is of a 
reddish yellow colour, and black when pow- 


presence of these, the mass possesses the qua-| to have sunk between five and six feet into the 
lity of being attracted by the magnet. ‘The|ground; its weight was about two hundred 
fourth is in general of an earthy consistence,|and sixty pounds. In the true spirit of the 
and crumbles when pressed between the fin-|times, this event was considered an indubita- 
gers. ‘These bodies are composed of iron and|ble miracle, and the meteorolite was accord- 
nickel, both in a metallic and oxidised state;|ingly, by order of the king, suspended in the 
sulphur, silex, (an earth,) magnesia, and about/church of Ensisheim, all persons being pro- 
one per cent. of chrome. hibited from touching it. At all events, this 
The chronicles of almost every age and|was a wise prohibition, and was probably the 
country record the fall of these bodies. The|cause of its preservation. It is now in the 
Chinese and Japanese noted down with great| library at Colmar, but has been reduced in 
care every thing connected with the appear-| weight to one hundred and fifty pounds. 
ance of this extraordinary phenomena. The} ‘The celebrated Gassendi informs us, that, 
Chinese actually made catalogues of them, be-| on the 29th November, 1637, about ten o’clock, 
lieving they were connected with contemporary | A. M., while the sky was perfectly serene and 
events. ‘There is no occasion for laughing at|transparent, he saw a flaming stone, appa- 
this oriental superstition, since there were not|rently about four feet diameter, fall on Mount 
wanting, half a century ago, philosophers in| Vaision, an eminence situated between the 
enlightened Europe, who declared the impos-|small towns of Perne and Guillaumes, in Pro- 
sibility of stones falling from the atmosphere} vence. ‘This stone was encircled with a zone 
at all. of various colours, like a rainbow, and accom- 
One of the most remarkable cases of anti-| panied in its fall with a noise resembling the 
quity is that mentioned by Pliny, in his Natu-|discharge of artillery. It was of a dark me- 
ral History. This stone fell near Egospotamos, |tallic colour, extremely hard, and fifty-nine 
in Thrace, about four hundred and sixty-five | pounds in weight. 
years before the Christianera. Pliny informs} In June 1668, two stones, one of which 
us that it was still shown in his day, and that}weighed three hundred; and the other two 
it was the size of a cart, and of a burnt co-| hundred pounds, fell near Verona. The event 
lour. The Greeks believed it to have fallen|took place during the night, and when the 
from the sun, and that the philosopher Anaxa-| weather was perfectly serene and mild. ‘They 
goras had predicted the exact period when it|appeared to be all on fire, descending in a 
should arrive on the earth’s surface. Accord-|sloping direction, and with a tremendous noise. 
ing to the historians who have recorded the}The phenomenon was witnessed by a great 
event, its fall was preceded by a meteoric ap-|number of people, who, when the sounds had 
pearance of a very unusual character. Wejceased, and their courage sufficiently re-esta- 
are told that a large fiery body, like a cloud of|blished, ventured to approach these celestial 
flame, careered through the heavens with a|deposits, and found that they had formed a 
vague, uncertain motion. By its violent agi-|ditch, with such a velocity and force had they 
tation, several fragments were projected fromj@escended from the heavens. 
it in various directions, sweeping with the ve-}_ In July 1790, another case occurred at 
locity of ‘* shot stars down the troubled sky.”’] Barbotan, a place in the vicinity of Bordeaux, 
On examining it after its fall, no trace of com-| which is thus described by Lomet, a respecta- 
bustible matter was found, and the stone, al-|ble citizen who witnessed the phenomenon: — 
though large, did not at all correspond to the)“ It was a very bright fire-ball, luminous as 
dimensions of the meteor. Various other in-|the sun, of the size of an ordinary balloon, 
stances are recorded of the fall of meteoric| and, after inspiring the inhabitants with con- 
stones in ancient times, but we prefer giving|sternation, burst, and disappeared. A few 
an account of the better authenticated cases|days after, some peasants brought stones, 
which belong to a modern date. which they said fell from the meteor; but the 
On the 7th of Noverber 1492, between] philosophers to whom they offered them laugh- 
eleven o’clock and noon, there arose a furious} ed at their assertions as fabulous. ‘The pea- 
storm at'Ensisheim, a town of France. ‘Thejsants would have now more reasons to laugh 
sky was inlaid with sheeted flame, and loud|at the philosophers.” - So they would, Mons. 
thunder “ pealed in the blood-red heaven.”’}Lomet. One of these stones, fifteen inches 
We are told by a contemporary that there were|in diameter, broke through the roof of a cot- 
also other sounds of a strange confused de-|tage, and killed a herdsman and a_ bullock. 
scription; these probably arose from the rapid} After reading the above statement, we cannot 
passage of the falling body through the atmo-jrefrain from wondering at the slow belief of 
sphere. In the midst of this “ hurtling in the| philosophers as to the heavenly origin of these 

















dered. A third consists of small particles of| air,’ a large stone was seen to fall in a fieldjstones. Where was the body to come’from, a 


ron, ina perfectly metallic state. From the 


of wheat; and, on examination, it was found} body of the dimensions described, which was 
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cottage, and committing such deadly havoc,| of which it was composed were projected mo- 
if it did not come from the atmosphere, ay,|mentarily from different sides, by the effect o 
and from an immense height too ? the successive explosions. This cloud was 

The following shower of meteorolites is not; about half a league to the north-northwest of 
only remarkable in itself, but because, though the town of |’Aigle. It was at a great eleva- 
slighted by many eminent philosophers at the} tion in the atmosphere, for the inhabitants of 
time, it ultimately led to the conversion of| two hamlets, a league distant from each other, 
most of them. ‘This phenomenon occurred| saw it at the same time above their heads. In 
in August, 1790, near Juillac, a small town|the whole canton over which this cloud was 
of France. It is described, amongst others,| suspended, there was heard a hissing noise, 
by two credible witnesses nearly as follows:—| like that of a stone discharged from a sling, 
About nine o’clock in the evening, while the|and a great many mineral masses exactly si- 
air was calm and the sky cloudless, they found} milar to those distinguished by the name of 
themselves suddenly surrounded by a pale clear| meteor-stones were seen to fall. The district 
light, which obscured that of the moon, though|in which these masses were projected forms 
then nearly full. On looking up, they obsery-| an elliptical extent of about two leagues and 
ed, almost in the zenith, a fire-ball, in size}a half in length, and nearly one in breadth, the 
exceeding the diameter of the moon, with a| greatest dimension being in a direction from 
tail five or six times longer than itself, which| southeast to northwest, forming a declination 
gradually tapered to a point, the latter ap-| of about twenty-two degrees. This direction, 
proaching to blood-red, though the rest of the| which the meteor must have followed, is ex- 
meteor was of a pale white. It proceeded|actly that of the magnetic meridian, which is 
with amazing velocity from south to north,andja remarkable result. The greatest of these 
in two seconds split into portions of consider-| stones fell at the southeastern extremity of the 
able size, like the fragments of a bursting|large axis of the ellipse, the middle-sized in 
bomb. Two or three minutes after, a dread-| the centre, and the smaller at the other extre- 
ful explosion was heard, like the simultaneous|mity. Hence it appears that the largest fell 
firing of several pieces of ordnance. Thejfirst, as might naturally be supposed. The 
concussion of the atmosphere shook the win-| largest of all those that fell weighs seventeen 
dows in their frames, and threw down house-| pounds and a half. The smallest which I 
hold utensils from their shelves; but there was|have seen, weighs about two gros (a thou- 
no sensible motion felt under foot. The sound] sandth part of the Jast-) ‘The number of all 
continued for some time, and was prolonged| those which fell is certainly above two or three 


in echoes for fifty miles along the mountain 
chain of the Pyrenees. At the same time a 
strong sulphurous smell was diffused in the at- 
mosphere. 
meteor were found scattered in a circular 
space of about two miles in diameter. Some 
of them weighed eighteen or twenty, and a few, 
it is said, even fifty pounds. 

We pass over several interesting details of 
these phenomena, ard proceed to notice tle 
great shower of stones which fell at Aigle, in 
Normandy, in April, 1803. The best account 
is that given by Biot, the celebrated French 
philosopher, who was appointed by the Insti- 
tute of France to proceed to Aigle, and collect 
all the information possible upon the subjects 
He says—* On Tuesday, 6th Floréal, year 11, 
(April 26, 1803,) about one o'clock, P. M., 
the weather being serene, there was observed 
from Caen, Pont d’Audemer, and the environs 
of Alencon, Falaise, aad Verneuil, a fiery 
globe of a very brilliant splendour, and which 
moved in the atmosphere with great rapidity. 
Some moments after, there was heard at 
’Aigle, and in the environs of that town, in 
the extent of more than thirty leagues in every 
direction, a violent explosion, which lasted 
five or six minutes. At first there were three 
or four reports, like those of a cannon, fol- 
lowed by a kind of discharge which resembled 
the firing of musketry; after which there was 
heard a dreadful rumbling, like the beating o 
a drum. The air was calm, and the sky 
serene, except a few clouds, such as are fre- 
quently observed. ‘This noise proceeded from 
a small cloud which had a rectangular form, 
the largest side being in a direction from east 
to west. It appeared motionless all the time 


thousand.” 
In the same month and year as the preced- 
ing fall, a fire-ball struck the White Bull Inn, 


The fragments of the exploded|at East Norton, in England, and left behind it 


several meteoric fragments. Exactly twelve 
months after the above, a stone fell with a 
loud hissing noise at Possil, near Glasgow. In 
1810, a great stone fell at Shahabad, in India. 
It burned five villages, and killed several 
people. 

Such are a few instances of the descent of 
meteoric stones. ln a late number of a French 
periodical, above two hundred falls are enu- 
merated. That they occur frequently is evi- 
dent. How many relations of the phenomena 
may have passed into oblivion from the con- 
tempt with which they were treated by the 
learned! How many showers may have fallen 
in desert and unexplored tracts of country, on 
the tops of inaccessible mountains, and in the 
pathless expanse of the sea ! 


With respect to the ultimate origin of these 
stones, no perfectly satisfactory theory has yet 
been propounded. Some have supposed them 
to be merely projected from volcanoes. This 
doctrine, however, appears to us untenable; 
first, because the phenomena have sometimes 
taken place at such immense distances from 
any volcano, that the possibility of their being 
transmitted so far can scarcely be entertained; 
secondly, nothing ever thrown out by these 
safety-valves of the globe, has, in its compo- 
sition, borne any resemblance to meteoric 
stones. Indeed, the latter have nothing simi- 
lar to them on the surface of the earth, as far 
as man has yet been able to investigate. This 
is a very extraordinary circumstance, and, 
when taken in connection with the fact already 


noticed, that the whole of them consist of the 
same substances, or nearly so, it seems to fa- 
vour the hypothesis that they were thrown from 
our satellite, the moon. The profound La 
Place demonstrated the possibility of this, and 
Dr. Hutton, with great ingenuity, has reason- 
ed upon the probability of it. Others have 
followed in the same wake, but the subject is 
still involved in great obscurity.. Some have 
maintained that their origin is to be ascribed 
to the combinations of gases in the higher re- 
gions of the atmosphere. In chemistry, many 
cases might be enumerated where two gases 
combine, and form a solid substance. This 
theory, therefore, involves no impossibility ; 
but there are almost insuperable difficulties 
opposed to its probability. It would hence be 
an unfruitful task for us to speculate upon a 
subject which so few scientific men have form- 
ed any definite opinions upon ; indeed, they 
have been singularly cautious in offering any— 
a clear proof that they were not themselves 
perfectly satisfied with any solution of the pro- 
blem hitherto given. The fact, however, that 


stones have fallen from the atmosphere, is now 
an established philosophical truth. 


THE ALLSPICE TREE. 


The tree that produces the condiment 
which we call allspice is a West Indian spe- 
cies of myrtle, which is also called the pi- 
mento. It grows to the height of from 
twenty to thirty feet, and has somewhat oval 
leaves, of a deep shining green colour, and 
numerous branches of small white flowers, 
each with four white petals. The thick and 
dark green foliage, relieved by an exuberance 
of white and richly aromatic flowers, renders 
its appearance very striking; and there is 
scarcely, in the vegetable world, any tree 
more beautiful than a young pimento tree 
about the month of July. That, with the 
preceding and following months, forms the 
period of its being in flower, the commence- 
ment of which varies with the local situation 
of the tree and the difference of the season 
for rain. After it flowers the fruit soon 
ripens, and it is observed that this takes 
place the soonest in clear, open grounds. 

The pimento trees grow spontaneously, and 
in great abundance, in many parts of Jamai- 
ca, particularly on the northern side of that 
island, in elevated spots near the coast; but 
they cannot be propagated without great dif- 
ficulty. The usual method of making a new 
pimento walk or plantation, is to appropriate 
for this purpose a piece of woody ground, in 
the neighbourhood of an already existing 
plantation, or in a part of the country where 
the scattered trees are found in a native state. 
All other trees are then cut down, but the 
timber is allowed to remain and decay where it 
falls. In ayear or two, young pimento plants 
are found to spring up in all parts of the land, 
supposed to have been produced from berries 
dropped there by birds, which eagerly devour 
them. ‘The tree begins to bear fruit in three 
years after it is planted, but it does not ar- 
rive at maturity until seven. At that age it 
often yields its fruit at the rate of one thou- 
sand pounds weight from an acre; and, in 
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favourable seasons, a single tree has been reality. It was a fiesta when J arrived there,| ‘This one was of about the thickness of a quill; 
known to yield one hundred and fifty pounds) and the three large banners were waving in| for the smallest beads they increase the pace 
of the raw fruit, or one hundred weight of| the piazza of St. Mark’s; while close by it a} toa pretty rapid trot. When a sufficient num- 
the dried apice, there being commonly a loss} temporary bridge of boats, some hundredsof|ber of these tubes are formed, they are 
of one third in curing. yards in length, was filled with crowds in gay| broken into lengths of about twenty-seven 
About the middle of September, and not) dresses hurrying to or from the church whose | inches, and are then carried to an adjoining 
long after the blossoms have fallen, the ber-| saint claimed the day. I recollect also par-| building called the assorting house. Here 
ries are in a fit state to be gathered. They| ticularly, one evening, | was seated under | they are assorted, the workman being able 
are not then, indeed, quite ripe, but they| the high arcade that lines three sides of the | from the feeling only, to arrange them in dif- 
have attained their full size, which is gene-| piazza of St. Mark’s; the gay shops and|ferent boxes according to their thicknesses 
rally about that of a pepper-corn. They are|coffee houses were brilliantly illuminated,|and colours. From this house they are now 
gathered by the hand, and one labourer in aj the piazza was filled with company; in the|carried to one another where the labourers 
tree will strip them off so quickly as to em-|centre a band of forty musicians were per-jare mostly women and boys. Each one is 
ploy three below in picking them up; and an| forming; I had an ice-cream before me and |seated in front of a kind of little anvil, having 
industrious picker will fill a bag of seventy|the last number of Gallignani in my hand, |in the right hand a thin plate of steel, nearly 
pounds weight in a day. After they have and | thought the situation as luxurious an|triangular in shape and with a blunt edge: in 
been carefully cleared of leaves, small twigs,| one a3 I had ever occupied. Among the ob-| the left he takes as many of the tubes as will 
and ripe berries, they are spread thinly on jects that help to make up the splendour of|form a single layer between the thumb and 
cloths, laid over terraced floors, raised a lit-| this piazza, probably the most magnificent in| fore finger, and advancing their ends against 
tle above the ground, enclosed with an up- the world, the bead shops first attract the|a measure on the anvil, by a dexterous use of 
right ledge of eight or ten inches in height, stranger’s attention; | was so much inte- | the steel, breaks off from each tube a piece of 
and divided by transverse partitions into four rested by them that I determined to visit the| sufficient length for a bead. The bits fall into 
or more square compartments, that each may Island of Murano where the beads are made,|a box and are about twice as long as the 
contain a day’s gathering. During the first|and, as the process was new to me, a notice) thickness of the bead, (if a common one) is 
and second days, they are turned often, that of it may also be gratifying to some of your| intended to be. 
the whole may be more exposed to the sun; readers. Suppose Dr.'T. then and myself re- The next operation I thought the most in- 
but when they begin to dry they are fre-\clining upon the soft cushions of a gondola,) teresting one. The boxes are carried into a 
quently winnowed, and laid in cloths to pre- the blinds of its pretty little chamber drawn | large chamber with a furnace in the centre of 
serve them better from rain and dews, still}so as to admit just the requisite degree of|it. A substance which! took to be ashes is 
exposing them to the sun every day, and re-|light and air, and gliding along the canals) moistened and made into a paste, and the bits 
moving them under cover every evening until with a kind of rocking motion, sufficient only | of tubes are worked about in it until the holes 
they are sufficiently dried. ‘The drying pro-jto let us know that we are moving. Wejare completely filled; they are then put into 
cess, which usually takes about twelve days,| stopped a few minutes to examine the caurch|a sheet iron cylinder about eighteen inches 
changes the green colour to a deep reddish- of St. John, on our way, and soon after found|in length and a foot in width, with an iron 
brown, by which, and the rattling of the seeds} ourselves at the skirts of the city, and before|handle to it, and about twice as much sand 
within the berries, the operation is known to| and on each side of us a wide expanse of wa-| being added, the cylinder is thrust into the fur- 
be completed:—they are then packed in bags} ter, dotted in al! directions with villages and | nace and subjected to a rotatory motion. In 
or hogsheads for the market. When the| groves rising apparently from the waves./a short time, the glass becomes soft and yield- 
berry is allowed to become quite ripe it is of| Among them and distant about a mile and aling: the paste in the holes keeps the bits 
a dark purple colour, and filled with a sweet half, we distinguish the village of Murano, | from being compressed, and from an elongated 
pulp. covering an island of that name, or rather/they assume a spherical shape: when this is 
In its smell and flavour pimento is thought islands, for like all others here, it is cut up|done, the paste is worked out by the sand, 
to resemble a mixture of cinnamon, nutmeg,|in all directions by canals. ‘The bead manu-jand the latter penetrating into the holes, the 
and cloves, whence it obtained the name of| factories occupy a range of houses immedi-|hard sharp edges are rounded and smoothed, 
allspice. Its use in cookery is well known. fately on the left as we entered ; that for mir-|and the beads are soon brought to the shape 
It is also employed in medicine as an agree-|rors is within an enclosure on the right: but|in which we see them in the market. When 
able aromatic, and it forms the basis of a dis-|a8 we were not there on one of the days in|cooled, the sand is sifted from them, and 
tilled water, a spirit, and an essential oil.| which it is in operation we did not visit it;|after being rubbed in a cloth for the purpose 
When the leaves of the pimento are bruised | indeed the establishment has fallen very much | of brightening them, they are fit for use. 
they emit a fine aromatic odour, as powerful} into decay. The bead manufactories however} The quantity manufactured is very great. 
as that of the fruit; and, by distillation, they presented a busy scene. In the first to which| They are worked up into ladies’ bags, sashes, 
yield an odoriferous oil, which is not unfre-|they conducted us we found a large rever-| watch-guards, shawls, and even caps, &c. and 
quently used in medicinal preparations in-|beratory furnace in the centre, with a basin|as these are tastefully displayed, a bead shop 
stead of the oil of cloves.— Penny Magazine. | of liquid vitreous matter. A workman put in| along the piazza of St. Mark’s is a very pretty 
the end of an iron rod and whirling it slowly | object. 
around, until a sufficient quantity of matter 
BEAD MANUFACTORY AT VENICE. |had attached itself, he withdrew the rod and 
The following is copied from the last num-|formed the mass into a rude hollow cone 
ber of Silliman’s Journal, forming part of Ar-/ about six inches in diameter, the apex being 
ticle IV., headed ‘* Miscellaneous Communi-| attached to his rod. Another workman had 
cation from an American Naval Officer,|been doing the same thing at an adjacent 
travelling in Europe; forwarded from the| opening, and the bases of the two cones be- 
Mediterranean, May, 1834.” ing now brought together and united, a quan- 
nue tity of air was thus inclosed. As soon as the 
Venice! How much like the impres-| junction was perfected, they carried the mass|the bottom of this is the little town of Soller, 
sions of a fair vision are my recollections of} to one side of the chamber and here strips of (pronounced Solyé by the natives ;) it is three 
that city and of the week I spent in it.|wood were laid cross-wise along a passage} miles from the coast, but a good road follows 
Dreamy is the term for it, for its crowded|and each one holding his rod in hand they| the windings of a roaring stream, and con- 
yet noiseless thoroughfares, the constant| began to walk rapidly in opposite directions. } ducts the traveller to a small harbour so shut 
gliding of gondolgs, its rich palaces, its dun-| As they did so, the glass drew out and in less} in as to resemble a pretty little lake. In this 
geons, and even jts history, are in character|than a minute we had a tube of uniform bore| harbour I landed. The captain and crew had 
more like the fancy of a dreamer than a sober} and about one hundred and fifty feet in length: | told me a great deal about the beauty of the 

























































NOTICE OF A PART OF MAJORCA. 


Orange Groves, Olives, Mountains, People, 
Costume, d-c.— Along the western side of this 
island is an unbroken range of mountains, so 
high that at my first visit, they were tipped in 
many places with snow. Just at the place 
where they are highest, a crater-shaped hol- 
low seems to have been scooped out, and at 
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Orange groves of Soller, but I was not pre-|ding tears at such a proof of their gratitude|in a balloon from Dublin at two o'clock in 


pared for the scene in which which we foufid 


, * . 1 
ourselves as soon as we left the harbour. The he said, they would have allowed the whites) channel. 


valley or glen we were traversing, rapidly 
widened, the orange gardens commenced, and 


for anticipated blessings. Seven years ago, 


to have been destroyed, before they would 


‘have so exerted and exposed themselves to 


‘the afternoon, and was wafted across the 

About sunset he approached the 
| English coast, when the balloon descended 
| near the surface of the sea. By this time the 


soon nothing was to be seen all round but/suffering and canger; yet after this confession,|sun was set, and the shades of evening began 


continuous orchards of orange trees, rising 
often to a height of twenty or twenty-five 
feet, and loaded as thickly with ripe fruit as 
I have ever seen apple trees at home. The 
ground was covered with them, and they 
lined the sides of the stream, sticking by 
dozens against the rocks that interrupted its 
course. The lad whose donkey was carrying 
my baggage, asked me, if I would have some, 
and on my replying in the affirmative, ran 
into the next open gate, and soon came out 
with as many as he could carry. I selected 
half a dozen; he asked me if I would not 
have more, and when I answered no, he 
opened his arms and let the rest of them 
tumble down into the road. They told me 
in the village, that the groves cover an extent 
of about one mile wide by three in length— 
nothing but orange groves, and the fruit some 
of the best I have ever tasted. 

Above them on the mountain sides, is a 
broad belt of olives; then a belt of pines, and 
then come the naked’ summits of the moun- 
tains, I suppose more than three thousand 
feet in height. I had to cross among them 
on the way to Palma, the capital of the island, 
and thought the scenery nearly equal to any 
thing in the Tyrolese. They completely shut 
out the stormy blasts that blow from the gulf 
of Lyons, and make the temperature of the 
island delightful : its soil is good, and | think, 
with proper care, Majorca might be made the 
Madeira of the Mediterranean. 


For “ The Friend.” 
~ Truth and Prejudice Exemplified. 

A gentleman from Trinidad, whom | met 
.<on board the steamboat, a few days before the 
first of the eighth month, told me, that all the 
West India Islands had resolved, that all the 
slaves should be set free on the first of August 
—serving only the six years’ apprenticeship, 
fixed by the British parliament. He owned 
forty, to whom he gave their freedom before 
he left the island. ‘Three years ago, he esti- 
mated them at £5000 sterling, expecting to 
draw £1600 from the British government. 
In conversation with him, he remarkéd, that it 
was the best thing that could be done for the 
island, if the slaves would work like free men. 
I asked him how they had behaved since the 
intentions of the British government were 
made known to them? He replied, “1 must 
confess, they have never done so much work 
ip any one year in the memory of man, and 
with so little coercion too, as during the last 
twelye mogths. One of mv neighbours on a 
large sugar plantation, told me he had four hun- 
dred tons of sugar this year—a quantity he 
had never been able to raise before.” Another, 
he observed, had his canes on fire, to extin- 
guish which, the negroes so exerted themselves 
by rushing into the flames and exposing them- 
selves to great suffering and at the risk of their 
lives, and some of them were severely burnt, 
that the planter could not refrain from shed- 


such was the prejudice of the person, with 
whom this conversation took place, that he 
concluded by saying —* But they will not work 
——they will not work,” and under this supposi- 
tion he was averse to the abolition of sla- 

very. B : 

== 
From a late London Literary Gazette. 
London Zoological Society. 

Mr. Owen in the chair.—A note from Mrs. 
Barnes was read, in which it was stated, that 


that lady had brought up from the nest, two of; 


the smallest species of Jamaica humming- 
birds. ‘They were so tame that at a call they 
would fly to her, and perch upon her finger. 
Their food was sugar and water. During the 
passage to England, one of them was killed by 
the cage in which they were kept being thrown 
down in a storm; its companion drooped im- 
mediately, and died shortly afterwards. It was 
remarked that injury to the bird in conse- 
quence of such an accident might be prevent- 
ed by the introduction of a gauze-net screen 
into the cage at some little distance from the 
wires. 


Animal Weather-glass. 

In Germany there will be found, in many 
country-houses, an amusing application of 
zovlogical knowledge for the purpose of prog- 
nosticating the weather. Two frogs are kept 
in a glass jar about eighteen inches in height, 
and six inches in diameter, with the depth of 
three or four inches of water at the bottom, 
and a small ladder reaching to the top of the 
jar. On the approach of the dry weather, the 
frogs mount the ladder; but when wet weather 
is expected, they descend into the water. 

Anglo-Ger. Ad. 
Jamaica Fire-fly. 

I was in the habit, almost nightly, of en- 
closing a dozen or more of fire-flies, under an 
inverted glass tumbler on my bed-rooin table, 
the light from whose bodies enabled me to 
read without difficulty. ‘They are about the 
size of a bee, and perfectly harmless. Their 


coming forth in more than usual numbers is| 


the certain harbinger of impending rain; and 
I have frequently, whilst travelling, met them 
in such myriads, that, be the night ever so 
dark, the pathway was as plain and visible al- 
most as noon-day. The light they emit resem- 
bles exactly the lustre of the diamond, and I 
have been told that it is no uncommon thing for 
the creole coquettes to insert a few of them, 
confined in pieces of thin gause, amongst their 
hair, and in various parts of their dress, just 
as our belles at home avail themselves of the 
ingenuity of the paste-jeweller.—Author of 
Scenes in Jamaica. 


Sunrise in the West.—The following inte- 
testing anecdote is related by Dr. Lardner, 
who was present at the ascent of the eronaut: 

Saddler, the celebrated zronaut, ascended 


|to close in. He threw out nearly all his 
|ballast, and suddenly sprung upwards to a 
‘great height, and by so doing witnessed the 
whole phenomena of a western sunrise. He 


{subsequently descended into Wales, and wit- 
nessed a second sunset on the same evening. 


A sound economy is a sound understand- 
ing brought into action. [t is calculation 
realised. It is the doctrine of proportion 
reduced to practice. It is foreseeing contin- 
gencies, and providing against them. It is 
expecting contingencies and being prepared 
for them.—Hannah More. 


An industrious and virtuous education of 
children is a better inheritance for them than 
a great estate. ‘To what purpose is it,” 
said Crates, ‘‘to heap up great estates, and 
have no concern what manner of heirs you 
leave them to?” 

Selected fur “* The Friend.” 


** Thou makest the oul-goings of the morning and 
evening to rejoice.” 


The morning’s out-goings, its beauty and splendour, 
To thy creatures, O God! should thy witnesses 
be; 
And the stillness of evening more soothingly tender, 
Shall gather our spirits to centre in thee. 


But the aid of tiy spirit must livingly teach us, 
With power, and with unction derived from above, 
| Ere the voice which they speak, can availingly reach 
us, 
Or we can interpret the language of love. 


If the glories of nature alone could have guided 
The pilgrims of earth to their mansions on high, 

The light of the gospel thou hadst not provided, 
Nor a Saviour descended, for sinners to die. 


Then pour out thy Spirit on sons and on daughters; 
Open eyes to thy beauty, and ears to thy voive ; 
°Till praise to thy name, like the sound of vast 

waters, 
May bid thoi with morning and evening rejoice. 


—_—— 
From the Christian Observer. 
Isaiah xxxv. 1, 2. 
No longer the wilds shall be gloomy or sad, 
But gladness and song on the breeze shall be borne; 
No longer the mountain in thorns shall be clad, 
But the rose and the myrtle its brow shal! adorn. 


No more shal! the desert be lonely and still, 

For the voice of rejoicing and song shall Le there ; 
No longer its valleys the bramble shall fill, 

But the rose there shall bloom and the lily be fair. 


Bat why shall tho mountains in verdure be drest, 
And the valleys the fragrance of Eden afford? 
Why blossom the wilds as the land of the blest? 
‘Tis for roem—the redeem’d—the belov’d of the 
Lord. 


For Tem shall the wilderness bloom as the rose, 
Re-echo with gladness—with music resound, 

All the beauties of Carmel and Sharon disclose, 
And richly with Lebanon’s glory be crown’d. 


To THem shall the way of the Lord be reveal’d, 
Jehovah’s perfections and glories be shown; 

No longer his footsteps with clouds be concealed, 
Nor his paths in deep waters be longer unknown. 


~ 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
“ Distinguishing Views and Practices of the 
Society of Friends.” 


In a recent number of ** The Friend,” some 
extracts appeared from the seventh edition, 
just published in London, of Joseph John 
Gurney’s “ Observations on the Distinguishing 
Views and Practices of the Society of Friends.” 
Having derived much satisfaction from a peru- 
sal of this work in its present enlarged and 
improved form, I venture to offer for the 
readers of our justly valued periodical, a few 
more extracts, which I trust will amply repay, 
in instructive interest, the time spent in their 
perusal. Many of the remarks appear to me to 
be well adapted to the present condition of our 
religious Society, here and abroad. ; 


The ‘* Introductory chapter to the seventh 
edition,”’ contains the author’s views on seve- 
ral ‘interesting subjects, which could not be 
conveniently arranged in the body of the work. 
Afier speaking at some length of the priest- 
hood of our Redeemer, as the only priesthood 
which Friends have ever acknowledged, he 
adds: * What a noble view did our forefathers 
take of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit! They 
were bold to assert that as, on the one hand, 
Christ died for all men, so on the other, all 
are made partakers of a measure of the light, 
life, power, and spirit, of the Redeemer of 
men,—that there is not a man born into the 
world who has not his day of visitation,—that 
a law is written by the finger of God, on the 
hearts of all men, by which, in various de- 
grees, the natural conscience is enlightened 
and guided.” 

« ‘The view which our early Friends took of 
this great doctrine, appears never to have sug- 
gested to them a single doubt of the import- 
ance of spreading a knowledge of the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. On the contrary, 
many of them were diligently engaged in this 
work, and laboured for the diffusion of true 
Christianity, not only in their own land, but 
when they ran to and fro in the earth, and in 
the distant isles of the sea. George Fox, in 
particular, was a zealous promoter of, the 
knowledge of Christ, and laboured for its 
dissemination among the negroes of the West 
Indies. ‘The same faithful elder fervently ex- 
horted his friends im North America, to teach 
the native Indians in that country, that Christ 
had tasted death for every man; and he freely 
told them, that the gospel of life and salva- 
tion must be preached to every creature under 
heaven.” 

“There is a work of God upon the soul, 
which precedes conversion, as well as one 
which follows it; and the former, though some- 
times rapid, or even sudden, is for the most 
part, like the latter, extremely gradual. This 
preparatory work of the spirit, especially in 
the minds of young people, when he visits 
them at unexpected moments, reproves them 
for sin, brings them into tenderness, and al- 
lures them into the love and fear of God, is 
one branch of the great plan of redemption, 
on which’ Friends have at all times loved to 
dwell. They have never failed to insist on the 
necessity of obedience to the still small voice 
of the inward ‘Teacher; and they have always 































maintained that this obedience is of primary 
importance to a right knowledge of the truth. 
The more use we make of the light bestowed 
upon us, the more will that light be increased; 
it will set our sins in order before us; it will 
humble us in a clear view of our own unwor- 
thiness; it will Jead us to the foot of the Sa- 
viour’s cross. It is the influence of the spirit 
of the Father, operating on the willing soul, 
which can alone bring us to a real and practi- 
cal acquaintance with the Son of his love.” 

Having offered some remarks on the views 
of Friends respecting the sacred volume—on 
its divine, authority—and on the essential su- 
periority of the Holy Spirit, as “ its divine, 
unchangeable author,’’—* I must revert,”’ says 
he, ** for a short time, to the doctrine of the 
Spirit. I conceive that there is nothing to 
which the scriptures bear a stronger testimony 
than to the divine character, and free and un- 
fettered influences, of the Holy Ghost. As it 
is by the Spirit alone that we are brought to 
Christ, and become, through faith in the Sa- 
viour, the reconciled children of God; so the 
Spirit alone can Jead us onwards in the way 
of holiness, cleanse the inward recesses of our 
hearts, and prepare us for an entrance into 
perfect purity. Thus it is, as Friends have 
always believed, that ‘the path of the just is 
as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day,’—thus only, that 
we can obey the awful precept— Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father, which is in 
heaven, is perfect.’ 

“The pre-eminent grace, and peculiar of- 
fice, of the Holy Spirit in believers, as well as 
his general and preparatory influences, are 
indeed subjects which have always been pro- 
minent in the religious views of Friends, From 


testify of the utter vanity of the most orthodox 
creed, without the possession of the life which 
is in Christ; and while they spake with deep 
reverence of the atoning blood of the Lamb, 
they assured their hearers that it would be im- 
possible for them to partake of its benefit, un- 


work, and inward government, of the spirit 
of their Redeemer. They boldly declared that 
justification by faith in Christ crucified, and 
sanctification by his spirit, went hand in hand, 
and could never be separated. Christ ‘ gave 
himself for us that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.’ He ‘ bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree, that we 
being dead to sins, should live unto righteous- 
ness.’ 

* ‘The comprehensive nature of the promises 
of God respecting the Holy Spirit, is a point to 
which the attention of our religious Society has 
always been directed with peculiar force. They 
believe them to be addressed to the whole 
church of Christ in all ages, for they read that 
the Comforter was to continue with the disci- 
ples of Jesus ‘ for ever,’—that His influence 
was to be bestowed not metely on the earliest 
converts to Christianity, but on their children 
also, and on all that are afar off, even ‘as 
many’ as the Lord our God should ‘ call.’ 

“ And what are these promises? Large and 
various indeed! That the Spirit should be 
































their first rise asa Society, they were led to 


less their hearts were given up to the cleansing 


poured forth from on high, and convert the 
wilderness into a fruitful field; so that the work 
of righteousness should be peace, and the ef- 
fect thereof quietness and assurance for ever; 
that God should write his law on the hearts of 
his people, and that all should know him, from 
the least to the greatest; that He should sprin- 
kle clean water upon them, give them new 
hearts and new spirits, and cleanse them from 
all their filthiness and all their idolatry; that 
He should pour forth his spirit upon all flesh, 
and that the sons and the daughters, the ser- 
vants and the handmaidens, should prophesy; 
that all the children of Zion should be taught 
of the Lord, and that great should be their 
peace;—that Jesus, exalted very high, * should 
sprinkle many nations;’ that he should lead 
captivity captive, and receive gifts for men, 
even for the rebellious; that he should sit as a 


refiner and purifier of silver, and purify the 


sons of Levi; that he should baptise his fol- 


lowers with the Holy Ghost and with fire, and 
thoroughly cleanse them from sin; that he 
should send the Comforter unto them from the 
Father, and that the Father should send the 
same Comforter in the name of Christ;—that 
the Holy Spirit should convince the world of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment; that 
he should testify of Christ; that he should re- 
ceive of the things of Christ, and show them 
to his disciples; that he should teach them all 
things, and bring all things to their remem- 
brance whatsoever Christ has said unto them; 
that he should be in them, and dwell in them; 
that he should show them things to come, that 
he should GuIDE THEM INTO ALL TRUTH.” 

“ Paul bears testimony to the fulfilment of 
these predictions when he declares, in refer- 
ence to the gospel dispensation, that the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, had made 
him free from the law of sin and death; that 
as many as are lead by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God; that Christians are ‘ the 
temple of the Holy Ghost’ which is in them, 
which they have of God; nd that they are 
baptized by one spirit into one body;—Peter, 
when he writes of the baptism which now 
saves us, and of the spirit of glory and of God 
resting on believers;—James, when he tells us 
of the pure and peaceable wisdom which 
cometh from above;—and John, wien he pro- 
claims the sovereign efficacy of the Lord’s 
anointing, ‘ Ye have an unction from the Holy 
One, and ye know all things—the anointing 
which ye have received of him (i. e. of Christ,) 
abideth in you, and ye need not that any man 
teach you ; but as the same anointing teacheth 
you of all things, and is truth and no lie, and 
even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in 
Him.’ ‘ 

“There is probably no body of Christians 
by whom these precious truths have been more 
clearly advanced, than by the Society of 
Friends. It has always appeared to them, 
that the free and immediate teaching of the 
spirit of Christ is the main characteristic of 
that new covenant which was established in the 
world by his propitiatory death. It seems, in- 
deed, to have been the chief business intrusted 
to them, in the church of Christ, to wean men 
from an undue reliance on an outward minis- 
try, and from all merely human systems in 
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religion, and to lead them to the feet of Jesus. 
Rightly have they deemed it to be the highest 
privilege of the Christian believer, to draw 
near to the Father of mercies, through his be- 
loved Son, to wait on God in the silence of all 
flesh, and to be guided and governed, in all 
things, by his Holy Spirit. 

* It is under this guidance, as Friends have 
always believed, that the disciples of Jesus are 
enabled to apply to particular occasions, the 
general rules of God’s law; and that even in 
temporal matters, which more or less involve 
their spiritual interest, they may be led along 
in a path of safety. Christ, their divine teach- 
er,cannot be removed into a corner—his light 
shines in their consciences. If they patiently 
wait upon him, and pray for his Spirit, he will, 
from time to time, arise for their help ; he 
will guide them with his counsel, and make 
his way straight before their face. 

“« But if this be true respecting our common 
course of life and duty, who shall deny that it 
is also true in relation to the particular ser- 
vices into which he may be called for the. be- 
nefit of the church? It is on scriptural autho- 
rity, that Friends have always asserted, that 
no voice can lawfully call into these services, 
but the voice of the Holy Spirit; and that no- 
thing can truly qualify for the performance of 
them, but the Lord’s anointing. 

“I wish to take the present opportunity of ex- 
pressing my continued conviction of the im- 
mense importance of this Christian principle, 
which appears to me to have been far too much 
neglected in the professing church of Christ. 
I am, indeed, well aware that we have no rea- 
son in the present day to expect either mira- 
cles, or those extraordinary measures of in- 
spiration, which were bestowed on the apostles; 
for these probably have already served their 
purpose in the establishment of Christianity in 
the world. But we are surely authorised in 
expecting the enlivening visitations of an om- 
nipresent Saviour, the perceptible guidance o 
his Spirit in the path of duty, and the pouring 
forth of that divine influence, which can alone 
prepare us for the Lord’s service, and rightly 
suggest and direct the ministry of the gospel. 

“« Through the efficacy of this principle our 
Society first arose; and if we would continue 
as a people, to live and grow in the truth, we 
must adhere to it with unalterable firmness. 
‘The anointing’ will yet do wonders for us, i 
we are but faithful to its monitions, and sub- 
missive to the various crosses and mortifications 
into which it leads. 

“ Nor are we left without an adequate mo- 
tive to such a course of faithfulness and obe- 
dience. The love of Christ constraineth us; 
we are bound by every tie of duty, honour, and 
gratitude, to devote ourselves to the service o 
that adorable Redeemer, whose we are, be- 
cause he has bought us with his own blood. 

“ Here I must be allowed to express my be- 
lief that a humble reliance on the teaching o 
the Spirit, and a diligent use of the sacred 
Scriptures, were the means of leading our 
forefathers into all those distinguishing views 
and practices which are described in the pre- 
sent volume. If this be true—and we have 
surely abundant reason for believing it to be 
so—what ought to be our course ? 
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“ Shall we turn our backs on our high Chris- 
tian views of the spirituality of true worship ? 
Shall we return to ceremonial and figurative 
rites? Shall we make way in our meetings 
for a ministry, which one man may prepare, 
and another appoint? Shall we cease from 
our testimony against al: pecuniary corruption 
in the church? Shall we forget the sweetness 
and solemnity of true silence? Shall we sur- 
render our Saviour’s standard of the yea and 
the nay, and no longer refuse an oath when 
expediency is supposed to demand it? Shall 
we, after all our peaceable professions, recur 
to the warfare of the world? Shall we for- 
sake our simplicity in dress and language, and 
break down a hedge which so usefully protects 
many of our beloved young people from the 
vanities of the worid? In short, shall we re- 
nounce that unbending adherence to the rule 
of right, by which our forefathers were dis- 
tinguished? Shall we exchange a child-like 
obedience to the Shepherd’s voice, for the 
mind which is ever ready to criticise and to 
argue ? 

«“ If such, through the wiles of Satan, should 
be our course, how awful and affecting must 
be the consequence! ‘The gracious purposes 
for which we were raised up to be a people, 
will be frustrated through our want of faith- 
fulness; and by forsaking our own place and 
sphere of duty in the fold of Christ, it is but 
too probable that we may, in the end, fall from 
Christ himself, and become wanderers in the 
barren wastes of an empty profession. But 
if, on the contrary, we are bold in the Lord 
to answer these questions in the negative—i 
we resign ourselves, through every loss and 
cross, to the disposal of our Holy Head, and 
diligently endeavour to keep all hie testimonies; 
if we resolve to follow the Lord’s Spirit in all 
things—we may reverently believe that he will 
preserve us unhurt. The humble hope may 
then arise, that his own eternal power will 
again be known to abound amongst us; and 
that many living witnesses to the truth will yet 
be raised up, within our borders, to the praise 
of his glorious name. 

“In conclusion, 1 would express an earnest 
desire that we may be enabled more and more 
to commend our religious Society, in secret 
and fervent prayer to God. Let us pray that 
we may be taught of him, to open our hearts 
and understandings to the whole truth as it is 
in Jesus—that we may stand with immoveable 
stedfastness on the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner stone—and that on this founda- 
tion we may be built up a spiritual temple, 
which shall ever bear the inscription of HoLI- 
NESS UNTO THE Lorp.”’ H. 


It is common to overlook what is near by 
keeping the eye fixed on something remote. In 
the same manner present opportunities are ne- 
glected, and attainable good is slighted by 
minds busied in extensive ranges, and intent 
upon future advantages. * Life, however short, 
is made shorter by waste of time; and its pro- 
gress towards happiness, though naturally slow, 
is made still slower, by unnecessary labour. 

Johnson. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Female Participation of Gospel Privileges. 


There is no society in which the religious 
rights of a Christian are accorded to females, 
nor their spiritual gifts brought into use, so 
fully as in the Society of Friends. The ad- 
vantages arising from the free exercise of 
those rights, essentially influence their use- 
fulness in the world, and give a tone to the 
cheracter of the rising generation. 

According to the constitution of this So- 
ciety, women occupy the stations of ministers, 
elders, overseers and clerks, equally with 
men. They hold meetings for discipline, to 
instruct and reclaim their own sex. In the 
office of overseers, they look after their de- 
linquent or transgressing members—exhort 
them to desist from practices reverse to our 
principles—encourage the diffident or negli- 
gent to faithfulness, and report violations of 
the discipline, and applications for member- 
ship to their preparative meetings, which are 
acted on agreeably to the rules of the So- 
ciety. In the monthly meetings other func- 
tions are performed. Committees are selected 
to labour with offenders, or to unite with the 
men in visiting applicants, whose reports are 
deliberated on and the cases disposed of ac- 
cording to the feelings which prevail in the 
meeting and the directions of the discipline. 
By reading a list of questions, which refer to 
the conduct of the members in relation to vari- 
ous important Christian duties, the condition of 
the meeting undergoes an investigation three 
times in the year. And in these opportuni- 
ties, as well as on other occasions, instruction, 
reproof, or encouragement is offered, as any 
of the members feel themselves divinely in- 
fluenced thereto. 

From the belief that the Head of the church 
presides in our assemblies, as they are ga- 
thered into a state of humble waiting, every one 
is encouraged to look to Him for qualifica- 
tion, to exercise the respective gifts which 
he dispenses. Thus all, whose duty it is, 
may speak one by one, without confusion, and 
all be edified. Many of the Christian virtues 
are called into use. The strong must bear 
the burdens of the weak, and be patient to- 
wards all. Subjection to each other is prac- 
tically learned, in paying reciprocal respect 
to one another’s senti ents, according to their 
fitness and religious weight. The younger are 
taught submission to their elders, and by 
faithfulness in little things, they experience 
a growth in the truth. 

Women also hold quarterly meetings for 
discipline, which exercise a supervisory care 
of their monthly meetings. Concerns of mi- 
nisters of their own sex, to travel in the work 
of the gospel, which have passed the meet- 
ings below, are also considered here—they 
appoint committees on various occasions— 
sometimes to join those of the men in visiting 
inferior meetings—to establish or suspend 
them—and to aid monthly meetings in the 
support of the discipline. ‘These assemblies, 
which form a connecting link between the 
yearly meeting and the remote branches, af- 
ford opportunities for a more general diffu- 
sion of counsel and admonition, both from 
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individual concern, and the different subjects 
transmitted from their yearly meeting by the 
representatives. But the largest and most 
interesting religious assemblage, composed 
exclusively of females, that we are acquainted 
with, is a rightly organised yearly meeting of 
women Friends, Those in this country ge- 
nerally comprise from 400 to 1400 females. 
The aged, experienced and more gifted wo- 
men, take the active management of the bu- 
siness, which principally consists of epis- 
tolary correspondence with other similar 
meetings of their own sex—of examinations 
into the state of the members and subordinate 
departments, brought before the body by 
written reports from the quarterly meetings, 
and in the transmission of such advices as 
they deem proper. They also depute com- 
mittees to visit their own meetings in con- 
junction with the men. In the course of its 
sessions, frequent occasions present for elu- 
cidating the principles and peculiar testi- 


concerned female members, for the preserva-} pel of his dear Son, that we may “ build up 
tion of the flock at large, and by which, as a/|the waste places and restore the desolations of 
part of the mystical body, wherein male and|many generations.”” The time to favour Zion 
female are all one in Christ, they perform the again, may be nearer than many of “little 
functions, that He, the ever adorable head, |faith’’ are capable of believing, and were we 
allots to the respective members of it. keeping watch, with “ loins girded, and lights 

To have an education in such a Society,|burning,”’ we should not only be prepared to 
where every tender scruple is regarded, and|receive the Master at his coming, but would 
every Christian right secured, is 2 privilege of| have ground to hope that the period of his tar- 
no light value, nor is it accompanied by anjriance would be shortened. One generation 
unimportant weight of responsibility. The|comes up after another, equally the objects of 
knowledge of the fact that these rights are se-|redeeming love with the preceding, and to 
cured, at once sets the members at liberty,| whom he will doubtless make the offers of his 
whether male or female, to cherish the requi- |“ saving strength,’ which, we may believe, will 


sitions of. religious duty, which they feel in 
their own breasts, even if it be to stand forth 
in the great congregation, and proclaim the 
word of the Lord to their listening and believ- 
ing brethren and sisters. Here is a school for 
the education of ministers, and elders, and 
overseers, and the variety of officers which 
belong to the militant church, wherein the 


monies of the Society, for the instruction of|Shepherd and Bishop of souls is known at 


the junior members, and to strengthen one 
another in maintaining their character as 
Christians in the world, and their respective 
ranks in the church of Christ. These are 
often seasons of Divine favour, in which many 
of the members are brought under much ex- 
ercise of spirit, for the removal of wrong 
things which may have crept in amongst them 
—that they may be preserved as “a garden 


times to preside, as teacher and High Priest 
amongst them. Such a privilege ought not to 
be despised nor overlooked. Many who are 
under the bondage of clerical domination, 
would rejoice, could they partake of the ad- 
vantages of those, thus brought to enjoy the 
fulness of Christian liberty. And when we 
consider, that he who is wonderful in counsel, 
saw fit to prepare an instrument of plain edu- 


be accepted by many—of what essential be- 
nefit will be the cheering example of older 
disciples, walking before them in the faith 
which gives victory, and animating them to 
embrace every clear presentation of duty, so 
as to fulfil the work of their day, in hastening 
that period, when * the face of the covering 
cast over all people, and the veil that is spread 
over all nations,” shall be destroyed, and death 
swallowed up in victory. 


F. G. 


For “* The Friend.” 
In reading some remarks in “ The Friend,” 
No. 51, vol. 7th, relative to “ the unnecessary 
toil many go through in supporting outward 
greatness and procuring delicacies, &c., and 


inclosed” from the corruptions of the world—| cation, of no literary acquirements, a humble|that many are in great danger of withering as 


and that the children may take upon them the 


mechanic and keeper of sheep, to lay the|to the inward state of their minds,” &c., I 


yoke of Christ, and experience the baptism of| foundation of this institution in these latter|felt my heart respond most fully to the lan- 


his Spirit to prepare them for service in the 
church. Collected from distant parts of the 
country in a body possessing divers shades 
of mental character, arising from constitu- 
tion, education, and religious attainments, 
and believing that as he is waited upon, the 
Head of the church condescends to be in the 
midst, furnishing wisdom and ability for his 
work, an extraordinary opportunity is afforded 
to bring into useful action gifts and talents 
which, but for such an occasion, might lie 
dormant, without the knowledge of their be- 
ing possessed. And the experiegce of nearly 
two centuries has amply proven to this So- 
ciety, that excellent gifts are bestowed on 
women as well as upon men. Some are 
powerful ministers of the gospel, being made 
instrumental in the Lord’s hand, in convert- 
ing souls unto God, and in feeding the flock, 
over which the Holy Ghost hath appointed 
them overseers. 

The constitution of no other denomination 
of Christians, admits of such a deliberative and 
advisory body, as a yearly meeting of women 
Friends. There is no other religious society 
in which females can exercise such rights, or 
discharge such duties, in the manner and to 
the extent which those of the Society of 
Friends do. Indeed, there is none that we 
know of, in which females are placed under 
circumstances to enable them to prove fully, 
whether they have received from Him that 
ascended up on high, gifts for the edification 
of the church, by the ministry of the word, by 
the exercise of the duties of eldership in re- 
lation to ministry, by the godly care of wo- 


days, opening gradually to him the great prin-| guage of that communication ; believing the 


ciples of Christian liberty and Christian duty, 
which involve the rights and happiness of every 
member of the church, and contrast the be- 
nefits it confers, with the very limited privi- 
leges enjoyed under a hired and letter-learned 
ministry, we should be very careful, not to 


views are correct, and, it is to be feared, it is 
the state of too many amongst us. O that 
the people were wise, that they would consi- 
der these things! I desire the attention of all 
the readers of “ The Friend,” may be drawn 
to consider, ‘‘ They that make haste to be 


desert the ground, on which the founders of|rich, fall into temptations and a snare, and 


our Society stood, and the power and wisdom, 
on which they relied, in carrying forward the 
work of truth in the earth. Such a religious 


pierce themselves through with many sor- 
rows.” Having food and raiment, let us 
learn therewith to be content. The pious and 


institution built up by the instrumentality of|excellent John Woolman, (a name still held in 


unlettered men, gives evidence of its diving 
original. And there is scarcely a principle in 
discipline, or a testimony against any practice, 


now deemed antichristian by the Society, of|ther to oppress the body overmuch.”’ 


which we cannot discover some trace in the 
epistles or other writings of George Fox. Be- 
cause this Society forms a very small part of 
Christendom, is no argument against the im- 
portance of its system, or the necessity of zeal 
in diffusing its principles and maintaining them 
by a course of life conformed thereto. To 
forsake it, in order to join those, in which 
none of the members but the clergy and the 
presbytery or elders can partake in the mi- 
nistry, or the administration of church disci- 
pline, and these selected from the men only, 
is to exchange the enjoyment of Christian li- 
berty fully guaranteed, for a state of subser- 
viency to an interested priesthood, where al- 
most every right is relinquished and placed 
under their control. How much more worthy 
of the vocation wherewith we are called, to 
return to the simplicity and spirituality of our 
religion, and with hearts devoted to the Lord, 


men ministers and elders, and other properly | humbly ask for ability to serve him in the gos- 





honourable remembrance amongst the sincere 
hearted,) warned his fellow professors in his 
day, ** not to be too anxious for wealth, nei- 
He felt 
and saw the snare Satan was then laying, to 
catch some who were professing to be the fol- 
lowers of a crucified Saviour; even the avow- 
ed followers of Him, who declared, “ the Son 
of man hath not where to lay his head.” There 
are, who may suppose it needful for them, to 
toil and labour hard “ to provide things honest 
in the sight of all men,” that as they have fa- 
milies to maintain, and children to educate, 
they must thus engage so closely to business. 
Alas! they attend to the concerns of this life 
so fully, that they can scarce find time for 
private serious retirement. O ye tried, toiling 
ones, whoever ye be, remember, we are com- 
manded “to labour for that bread, which en- 
dureth unto everlasting life,” and whilst we 
are permitted at times to have a little crumb 
of it, we should also think of the injunction, 
“ not slothful in business, but fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” Let us gird up the loins 
of our mind, and endeavour to bring ourselves 
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life; then shall we have enough and to spare; for 
our blessed Redeemer saith, “ The poor ye 
have always with you, and whensoever-ye will 
ye may do them good; but me, ye have not 
always.”’ ‘Time would then be found for wait- 
ing upon the Lord, both publicly and private- 
ly, and we should be concerned to serve him 
first,—then, ourselves. A. 
































































































Communicated for “ The Friend.”’ 


Something worthy of Imitation. 














“ As the parish of Madeley was uncommonly 
populous, so it abounded with persons, who, 
either through infirmity or misfortune, were 
reduced to a state of indigence and distress. 
Over this despised and destitute part of his 
flock, John Fletcher was accustomed to watch 
with unusual attention and concern. He re- 
garded them as his peculiar charge, and exert- 
ed himself to the utmost for their encourage- 
ment and support. Not content with freely 
offering them the consolations of the gospel, 
he contributed largely to the relief of their 
temporal necessities, and generally divided 
among them the greater part of his income. 
He sought them out with the most industrious 
care, and expressed a great degree of thank- 
fulness to any person who would direct him to 
the abodes of wretchedness and poverty. To 
such abodes, indeed, he was seldom a stranger, 
nor could any consideration prevail with him, 
to pass ther by without attempting to dry up 
the tears and supply the wants of their afflict- 
ed inhabitants. His daily walks were among 
the fatherless and widows, the friendless and 
the. oppressed, and while he counted it his in- 
dispensable duty to labour for their relief, he 
considered that very labour as one of the su- 
blimest pleasures he was capable of enjoy- 
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ing. 







































































For “ The Friend."’ 


BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 


We cannot fathom the actious of omni- 
science, “who seeth not as man seeth,” but 
are sometimes permitted, when a dreaded 
event is overpast, to behold the blessed ef- 
fects which have been produced by what we 
would have shunned as a calamity. The per- 
secution of the church at Jerusalem was the 
cause of the dispersion of the disciples, 
‘‘ therefore, they that were scattered went 
every where preaching the word.’’ The plan 
taken by its enemies to eradicate Christianity 
from the holy city, was the very appointed 
means for its general diffusion and increase: 
in its operation resembling the man who 
seizes too rudely at its maturity a plant that 
‘he would destroy, scattering to the winds of 
heaven its ripened seed, whilst for one up- 
rooted a thousand blades are produced. 

Perhaps there is no one in retrospecting 
his past life, that has not had occasion to ob- 
serve, how things have sometimes worked to- 
gether for his good in the way contrary to 
his wishes. This operation of unfathomable 


and our children not to desire “ fine houses, | when speaking of “prayers answered by 
fine clothes,’’ &c., but with (shall I say, holy|crosses.”” In the cool of the day, when the 
magnanimity,) despise all the superfluities of| perplexities of the world are laid aside, it is 
good and profitable to review the disappoint- 
ments that have been our portion, the trials 
that have fallen to our Jot, and the unpleasant 
occurrences that have thwarted our plans in 
our journey of life thus far, and to endeavour 
to look a little to what would have been the 
probable event of our having had our own 
way. Such a retrospect will be likely to 
elicit the ejaculation, “ Not my will, O Lord, 
but thine be done !” 


rapidly running “the broadway that leadeth 
to destruction,” had his feelings aroused by 
the conduct of a profligate associate who was 
teaching a young child, just beginning to 
talk, to lisp the most dreadful oaths. Shocked 
at the procedure, he warmly reproved the 
libertine for his conduct, who became so en- 
raged as to threaten him with punishment, 
and immediately went in search of a weapon 
to inflict the promised chastisement. <A very 
extraordinary feeling of dread came over the 
young man, and he left the place in conster- 
nation, astonished that such an unwonted fear 
should pass on him for reproving a swearer. 
Weeks passed, yet still this dread impended, 
and the enquiry was often mentally made, 
‘“* Has all this come upon me for reproving a 
swearer?’’ Time rolled on, and this distress- 
ing sensation was gradually removed from the 
young man’s mind; meantime hts footsteps 
had been otherwise directed, the hours here- 
tofore wasted in worse than frivolous pursuits, 
were filled more rationally ; new associations 
were made, and a little light was permitted 
to gleam through the dark future; he has 
since had cause gratefully to acknowledge . ; 
that the then unaccountable dread that press- SELECT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

ed upon him was mercifully made the instru-| The select school for girls will be opened 
ment of breaking in sunder the chain of|on second day next, the sixth inst., in the new 
darkness that bound him to his wicked asso-| building recently erected on James street and 
ciates; that a hand unseen guided him from} Morris’s court, situate above Market, and be- 
an abyss on the brink of which he was totter-| tween Sixth and Seventh streets. The rooms 
ing, and that it was an angel of mercy that}are commodious and airy, and no pains have 
had thus laden him with terrors. X.Y. |been spared to make them, in every respect, 


wisdom has been adverted to by some author|like the enchanted lamp of Armida, to lure 
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within its reach such marine inhabitants as it 
might prey upon.— Annals of Natural Hist. 
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The present number brings to a termination 
our seventh volume. As to the extent with 
which we have continued to sustain the cha- 
racter of the Journal, it becomes us to speak 
with diffiderce; but so far as it may be safe to 
infer from various kind and friendly intima- 
tions, received from parts near and remote, 
we are encouraged to believe that the paper, 
in the general estimation of our readers, has 
not diminished in interest, and also, in refer- 
ence to the entrance upon anether editorial 
year, to look forward with renovated hope and 
alacrity. An index for the seventh volume 
is in preparation, and will be furnished to sub- 
scribers without unnecessary delay. 


A few years since, a young man who was 


From Bermuda.—By the British sloop Ex- 
periment, Captain Tynes, we have received 
Bermuda papers to September 16th. ‘They 
contain intelligence from many of the British 
West India Islands in regard to the operation 
of the Emancipation Law which went into 
operation on the first of August, and, we are 
happy to say, itis in general of a favourable 
character. At St. Christopher’s, where some 
disorders had occurred, tranquillity was again 
restored. In several other colonies the ne- 
groes at first refused to work, but in one way 
or another their insubordination was speedily 
subdued.— Nat. Gaz. 


convenient and comfortable. 
— Philadelphia, 10th mo. 2, 1834. 


Oyster Lamp.—M. de Lavage remarked, 














on opening an oyster, a shining bluish light,| Drep, on the 29th of 9th mo. 1834, of pulmonary 
resembling a star near the centre of the shell,|Comsumption, Gronce Jonrs, aged 30 years. He 
which, on nearer examination, he discovered 
to be phosphorus. On scooping it out of the 
shell, it extended nearly half an inch in 


was a native of the state of Maine, but for several 
years past, a resident in this city. 





on seventh day, the 13th ult., at the resi- 


: : dence of her father, Jacob Mauls, in Radnor town- 
length, and when immersed in water, scemed| chip, Pa., Bevtau Mavte, in the 35th year of her 


in every respect the same as artificially pre-| age. 
pared phosphorus. The oyster in which this at his residence, in Burlington county, New 
was discovered was perfectly alive and fresh.| Jersey, on the 2Ist of ninth month last, Samvet 
The light could not, therefore, proceed from| Roseats, in the 77th year of his age; a much es. 
a . | teemed and useful member of the religious Society of 
any decomposition of the shell or the animal, | Friends, and an elder of Evesham month!y meet- 
but must have been derived from some other! ing. 
source. Upon examining this phosphorescent) ___ 4, the 934 ult., at the house of Benjamin 
substance by the aid of a microscope of con-| ffoyie, near Stillwater meeting house, Bellmont 
siderable power, it was found to consist of county, Ohio, while on a religious visit to Friends of 
various animalcule, each beautifully luminous, | those parts, Henry Hutt, of the state of New York, 
like miniature glow-worms, lighting up their|® valuable minister of the Society of Friends. 
starry lamps to illuminate the dark slltay) =——_$—_—_—_—————————————aas 
chamber of the shell, and intended, perhaps, PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 


Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 














